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ABSTRACT 



This thesis is a study of the Alliance for Progress 
and an attempt to determine its place in the national se- 
curity policy of the United States. The threat to United 
States security which could arise in the hemisphere are 
postulated, and a number of policy objectives for the area 
are set forth. Then the Alliance is studied as a method of 
meeting these threats and helping to achieve these objec- 
tives . 

After first considering the relevance of economic 
assistance as a tool of foreign policy, the early chapters 
are concerned with identifying the threats and esta lishing 
the objectives of U. S. hemisphere policy. The basic eco- 
nomic and social problems of Latin America are identified 
and analyzed for their significance in relation to the 
security of the United States. In addition, some of the 
highlights of inter-American cooperation are traced in a 
brief background of events leading up to the Alliance. 

The middle portion of the thesis is devoted to the 
nature 1 i *cture of the Alliance, how the various par- 
ticipating organs and agencies are organized, and the 
objectives and programs of the Alliance. These factors, 
including the United States organization for carrying out 
the Alliance, are studied in the light of the manner in 
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which they contribute to or detract from the achievement of 
our national aims. 

Finally, some of the results of the programs, politi- 
cal, economic, and social, are observed and related to the 
basic problems in the hemisphere and to the tasks remaining 
in an attempt to see how the Alliance can affect political 
decisions of the present and future. The author concludes 
that the Alliance can strengthen the Organization of American 
States and help to shift some peace-keeping responsibilities 
to that organization , as well as serving as an instrument to 
persuade or coerce Latin American governments or political 
groups to take actions or positions favorable to the Unitea 
States interests. 
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FOREWORD 



This thesis is a study of the Alliance for Progress 
as an asset to the national security of the United States* 

The writer has attempted to establish the relationship be- 
tween existing conditions and security threats, and between 
future possibilities and our national aims* The ways in 
which the Alliance does or could contribute to our national 
interest in the case of Latin America is then considered* 

The research started in late 1963 and continued until 
the end of August, 1964* Many important events have occurred 
since then which are not included herein* Two exceptions 
were made: the outcome of the presidential election in 

Chile, and the rupture of relations with Cuba by Uruguay* 
These events were significant for arguments presented in 
this work, and the news was available before the last three 
chapters were written, so they were included* 

The writer was fortunate to have been able to attend 
a Symposium on Latin America at the Center for Strategic 
Studies at Georgetown University in the summer of 1964* 

Thus, he had an opportunity to compare a number of Latin 
American viewpoints and some aspects of American security 
policy which otherwise might have escaped him* The partici- 
pants and many persons in various government departments who 
also provided facts and ideas did not wish to be quoted; so 
all information gained from sources of this nature has been 
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Incorporated In the body of the thesis without individual 
credit. 

The writer is grateful to many people who helped in 
one way or another. Among the faculty members of The 
American University, Or. Durward V. Sandifer and Dr. Harold 
0. Davis were foremost in arousing his interest in this 
subject and contributing to whatever intellectual value 
there may be in the thesis. He is indebted to both of these 
professors for stimulating his thoughts and providing help- 
ful guidance during the studies which led to this work. Dr. 
Charles 0. Lerche, Jr. also encouraged him; William C. 
Cromwell was an indispensable source of guidance, humor , and 
assistance. 

The author is particularly indebted to his wife who 
read and reread, typed and retyped, and without whose 
patience and encouragement this work could never have been 
completed. 
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CHAPTER X 



INTRODUCTION 

The Alliance for Progress is a relatively new ap- 
proach to United States relations with Latin America. Many 
aspects of the Alliance are not novel; but, as a vast coop- 
erative effort to modernize an entire continent and more, it 
is a formidable challenge. President John F. Kennedy said: 

We propose to complete the revolution of the Americas, 
to build a hemisphere where all men can hope for a 
suitable standard of living and all men can live out 
their lives in dignity and in freedom. 1 

The Alliance is an attempt to accelerate economic 
development and increase social justice in Latin America. 

The task is monumental and the commitment of the United 
States is very great. Why does the United States Government 
consider that such a heavy commitment to this effort is re- 
quired.* Many reasons have been advanced over the past few 
years. Somewhere between the extremes of pure philanthropy 
and unwavering anti-Communism there is a spectrum of reasons 
for sponsoring a foreign aid program of this magnitude. 

There has been no scarcity of justifications enunciated in 
relation to fighting communism. This has apparently helped 
to obtain authorization and appropriations in Congress. 

^■John F. Kennedy, President Kennedy Speaks on the 
Alliance for Progress ( W ashing ton: Ai !) , 19(>2 ) , p • 

Address at VhiteHouse reception for Latin American diplo- 
mats on March 13, 1961. 
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Although it has been said that "foreign aid would be impel- 

2 

ling were there no S in o- Soviet bloc," nevertheless, the 
interests of the United States are expressed in much more 
general terms if communism is not considered a factor. 

The purpose of this paper is to determine our na- 
tional interest in this area and to see what the principal 
security objectives are and how they can be served by the 
Alliance. The security cf the United States has long been 
recognized as having a close relationship with the security 
of the Western Hemisphere. The Monroe Doctrine shows our 
early concern for this problem; the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance of 1947 (Rio Treaty) is a more recent 
manifestation. Opinions have varied over the years concern- 
ing the extent to which our security actually was dependent 
upon conditions in the rest of the hemisphere. Fidel Castro 
has contributed to a fairly widespread acceptance of the 
idea that our interest is bound up closely in the affairs of 
Latin America. At a press conference on February 7, 1963, 
President Kennedy called Latin America "the most critical 
area in the world today." 

In the early days of the United Nations, the Latin 
Americans were more interested in a strong regional organi- 
zation than we were. The hostility and expansionism of the 

2 

Dean Rusk, "Charting a New Course in Foreign Aid," 
Department of State Bulletin , XL IV (May 22, 1961), 748. 
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Soviet Union caused the United States to shift the emphasis 
back to regional security arrangements , and, in the last few 
years, events have borne out the fact that there is a defi- 
nite security problem in the Western Hemisphere* This 
problem has several aspects* However, the threat of inter- 
national coKununisra has became the dominant concern; and 
internal political unrest and upheavals are viewed in the 
light of their relationship to the communist threat* 

In the past year, a possibility of somewhat less 
tense relations between the Soviet Union and the United 
States has been noted. While this, by no means, allows a 
relaxation of our defense posture, it does afford an oppor- 
tunity to review our long-range interests and goals as they 
might exist without a constant threat of general war. The 
extent of subversion, "wars of liberation," and other such 
activities cannot be forecast accurately at this time; but 
we can attempt to visualise the Alliance for Progress in a 
slightly different context than that of the past few years. 

With or without the threat of imminent nuclear holo- 
caust, the Alliance stands as an attempt to face and over- 
come the problems which might lead to highly unfavorable 
political results in Latin America. 

The relevance of foreign aid as a tool of foreign 
policy will be our first consideration. Then social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions in Latin America will be 
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analysed for their significance in ralation to the security 
of the United States, Next to be considered will be the 
nature and structure of the Alliance and how these factors 
and the objectives and programs of the Alliance contribute 
to or detract from the achievement of national aims. 

Finally, some of the results of the programs, political as 
well as economic and social, will be observed and related to 
the basic problems and the tasks remaining in the hope that 
we can relate the Alliance to political decisions of the 
present and the future in the light of our security needs. 
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CHAPTER II 



FOREIGN AID AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

The question of the use of foreign aid as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy is one on which many books have been 
written. It is obviously too large a subject to bo settled 
here, but it seems worthwhile, indeed necessary, to estab- 
lish the position of the United States in this regard. In 
this chapter, the officially stated position of the United 
States Government and the avowed goals of the foreign aid 
program will be reviewed. The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 provides a convenient starting point. Then, an .n- 
deavor will be made to translate the euphemistically-expressed 
objectives into terms of self-interest and national security. 
Finally, the overall aid strategy to the Americas will be 
related. 

The purely humanitarian arguments for foreign aid 
cannot be completely ignored, but this writer will consider 
them only as parts of a more broadly based argument. The 
idea that foreign economic assistance is a complete waste 
and should be abandoned is not now widely enough held to 
warrant much attention. Only one of the respondents to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee's request for views from 
retired Foreign Service Officers expressed this negative 
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viewpoint. ^ Proposals which emanated from the Center for 
International Studies at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology may be more properly considered as a basis for argu- 
ment* A key point of controversy in this point of view, 
sometimes referred to as the "Millikan-Rostow school of 
thought , ” is that assistance should promote "a steady, self- 

sustaining rate of growth” without "narrowly political or 

2 

military objectives*” The thesis that the Government 
should participate in long-term economic development pro- 
grams in underdeveloped areas as a means of "developing 
viable, energetic, and confident democratic societies” has 

been widely accepted and is evident in the statements of 

3 

Government spokesmen. However, any neglect of immediate 
political and military objectives is open to attack, and 
none of the Kc.nnedy-Johnson aid programs have ignored these 
short-term objectives. 



^United States Congress, Senate, United States Foreign 
Policy , Sen. Doc. No. 24, 87a Cong., 1st Sess. ( Washington : 
Government Printing Office, 1961), p. 1410. 

^Kax F. Millikan and Walt W. Rostow, A Proposal : Key 

to an Effective Foreign Policy (New York: Harper e< brothers , 

l?57T,“m” 

3 

Kr. Rostow’ s position as Chairman of the Policy 
Planning Council in the Department of State may be consid- 
ered as either a cause or effect, but, in any event, cer- 
tainly has some significance in these statements of policy. 
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A number of studies » < .* agreed with the need for 

foreign aid but differed concerning the priorities, the 

amounts , the terms, the relative importance of military aid, 

and other policy considerations. A very large proportion of 

the criticism of aid programs has been directed at their 

personnel and administration. After his work for the Draper 

Committee, Arnold Wolfers provided an excellent, concise 

4 

analysis of the basic policy problem. The third interim 

report of the Draper Committee provided many recommendations 

5 

for more effective economic aid programs. 

I. FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 

Senator John F. Kennedy had been one of the critics 
of the Eisenhower aid programs; and, after assuming the 
Presidency, he embarked upon a large-scale reorganization. 
The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 brought most of the eco- 
nomic aid activities under the direction of a new organiza- 
tion, the Agency for International Development (AID). The 
Secretary of State was given statutory responsibility for 
the supervision and general direction of all foreign 

t 

4 "Military or Economic Aid: Questions of Priority,” 

in Walter F. Hahn and John C. Neff (eds.), American Strategy 
for the Nuclear Age (Garden City: Anchor Books, 1^66), 

pp7 TR-ZBT. SL “ 

5 

Report of the President * s Committee to Study the 
Military Assistance Program , ‘Composite Report (2 volsj 
Washington : Government Printing Office, 1959), I. 
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assistance programs, and the ■ >- inistrator was placed 
under the Secretary of State with the equivalent rank of 
Undersecretary. The Agency was a successor to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and also absorbed the 
Development Loan Fund and the overseas activities of the 
Food for Peace program. 

The recommendations of the Draper Committee, the 
6 

Jackson Subcommittee, and the Presidential Task Force on 
Foreign Economic Assistance headed by Henry R. Laboulsse 
could be seen in the reorganisation. The new Foreign Assist- 
ance Program contained no revolutionary changes. In large 
part, it merely provided answers to the peripheral criti- 
cisms concerning administration and management. However, 
there was also an attempt to confront the deeper problems of 
objectives and priorities. The importance of long-range 
economic development programs was recognized, along with the 
necessity for the allocation of public funds for development 
loans. The Foreign Assistance Act reflected the balancing 
of resources between programs designed to serve short-term 
and long-term objectives according to the priorities set up 
by the new administration and the Congress. 

^United States Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on 
National Security Staffing and Operations to the Committee 
on Government Operations, Henry M. Jackson, Chairman. 
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II. LONG-RANGE GOALS 

Congress declared that it was its purpose to help 
make an historic demonstration that economic growth and 
political democracy could go hand-in-hand to the end that an 
enlarged community of free, stable, and self-reliant nations 
might reduce world tensions and insecurity. For the first 
time, a five-year program of long-term development lending 
was authorized. Although these loans would be subject to 
the annual appropriations' battle, it was, nevertheless, an 
import ant step toward continuity and a sense of confidence 
in development projects. Development grants, technical 
assistance, investment guarantees, investment surveys, 

Cooley loans, and supporting assistance and military aid all 
were included. Military aid was reduced somewhat, and 
development loan appropriations jumped to over one billion 
dollars. 

This increased emphasis on long-range economic develop- 
ment reflected the Kennedy Administration's view that the 
national Interest of the United States would be served by 
contributing to the self-sustaining economic growth of the 
developing nations. Under this concept of harmonized inter- 
ests, temporary setbacks and misunderstandings are unimpor- 
tant because the United States wants the same things for the 
less-developed states that they want for themselves. While 
keeping its powder dry and maintaining an adequate "strategic 
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assistance" program to counter communist threats and provide 
immediate or short-run gains, the United States is to devote 
a considerable part of its effort to encouraging those 
development efforts which~hopefully~ will lead to a whole 
array of new, prosperous, stable, free nations. 

The idealistic view of the future in which the devel- 
oping nations naturally evolve into stable, peaceful, demo- 
cratic societies is only a part of the problem. It is a 
position too open to attack by realists on the grounds that 
the present and the near future hold dangers too critical to 
allow resources to be diverted to such long-range goals. 
Therefore, the foreign aid program contains what might be 
termed a "mix of weapons" designed for different objectives. 

Ill . SHORT-RANGE OBJECTIVES 

What are these objectives? The long-range objectives 
of helping to develop independent, self-supporting nations 
which have made progress under free institutions have been 
discussed. This is in the national interest: a part of the 

liberal tradition of the nation and an aspect of United 
States national security of the future. Another objective 
is to support the governments and help establish stability 
in countries that are friendly or, at least, not allied with 
the enemies of the United States. Also, the United States 
needs to keep open trade relations and routes in order to 
maintain access to raw materials and markets for its goods. 
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In addition, a certain number of overseas bases and agree- 
ments to facilitate military operations, such as the use of 
ports and other transportation and communication facilities, 
are required. These objectives would be valid even if there 
were no such thing as communism. 

Other objectives include: 

1. Keeping large military forces in being around the 

Communist periphery; 

2. Obtaining and maintaining a presence in the urn- 

committed nations; gaining some influence and 
preventing the Communists from doing so or, at 
least, reducing their influence; 

3. Winning the friendships of uncommitted nations 

and, in some cases, establishing alliances. 

These objectives are rather directly related to the Communist 
threat and are subject to review from time to time because 
of the possible contradictions between them and some of the 
longer-range goals. However, at the present time, they 
retain a high degree of relevance, and an important part of 
the United States aid program is directed toward these aims. 

The Alliance for Progress was established at the same 
time as the rest of the Kennedy foreign aid program, but the 
Alliance has been somewhat divorced from the rest of the 
Mutual Defense and Assistance Programs by the Administration. 
Ignoring the special aspects or characteristics of the Alli- 
ance for a moment, let us just see whether the above security 
objectives fit the situation in Latin America. 
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IV, RELEVANCE OF OBJECTIVES IN LATIN AMERICA 



The desirability of independent, democratic, prosper- 
ous neighbors is obvious, as are the advantages of stable 
governments friendly to the United States. The need to keep 
open trade relations with Latin America is at least equally 
as great as with the rest of the developing nations. De- 
spite the advent of guided missiles and other technological 
advances, the more prosaic forms of warfare cannot be ig- 
nored. Anti-submarine warfare, logistic needs, and the 
defense of the Panama Canal will require overflight and 
landing rights, perhaps bases, and even active assistance in 
the event of certain types of hostilities. The need of the 
United States to maintain a presence in Latin America and to 
limit Communist influence is very obvious. Finally, there 
are in existence a Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and a 

regional security system, and it is advantageous to the 

\ 

United States to keep them effective. Therefore, the only 
objective not applicable to Latin America is the need for 
large military forces to confront the Communist land forces. 
There are, then, many security objectives which can 
be considered as reasons for economic assistance to Latin 
America, Other considerations will also be noted, but the 
author will concentrate on the avowed aims of the Alliance 
and the security objectives for the United States which have 
been enumerated here. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE UNITED STATES AHD LATIN AMERICA 

The objectives of American assistance programs have 
just been defined, and their relevance to Latin America 
noted* Now it might be appropriate also to consider the 
problem of possible threats to United States security in the 
hemisphere* 



I. SECURITY THREATS 

There are five different categories which deserve 
attention* The threat of overt aggression by a power from 
outside the hemisphere is the historical problem, and one 
for which the nations of America have previously success- 
fully mobilized* The aggression by one or more American 
nation on a neighbor is another old problem. Both of these 
kinds of threat are specifically provided for in the inter- 
American security system under the Rio Treaty. Domestic 
unrest and revolutions by indigenous movements provide a 
third type of problem; while subversive activities, revolu- 
tions and government takeovers inspired, conducted, financed 
or taken advantage of by international communist forces are 
the fourth and most threatening type at the present time* A 
fifth type would be the establishment of a stable government 
which was unfriendly to the United States but could not be 
classified in one of the other categories* 
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The first two categories above may be considered 
direct aggression. They are unanimously condemned through- 
out the hemisphere, and the in ter -American system is pre- 
pared to deal with them. Essentially, the United States is 
prepared to provide the military force to repel invasions, 
and the other countries are prepared to sanction its action 
and provide moral and perhaps physical support as required. 
The other three categories create an entirely different 
problem. Governments unfriendly to the United States are 
obviously not looked upon with any great disfavor in Latin 
America, while insurrection and revolution are widely felt 
by the Latins to be domestic matters of no concern to the 
United States. This has been a problem throughout this 
century. However, since we have repudiated the right to 
intervene in the internal affairs of Latin American nations, 
the problem has become one of attempting to preve t the 
problems from arising, or encouraging multilateral interven- 
tion. Both of these alternatives are inherently very diffi- 
cult to accomplish. 

II. PROBLEMS OF TAKING ACTION 

In 1954, the Arbenz regime in Guatemala demonstrated 
the ability of communism to exert control over a government 
in this hemisphere. This problem was solved rather effi- 
ciently without OAS action and without open intervention by 
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the United States* A number of other problems cropped up in 
the next few years , some of which were settled by the CAS, 
the United States practicing nonintervention* Then Castro 
’’liberated" Cuba* He was a popular hero in Latin America; 
and, as his stock fell in the United States, it rose south 
of the border* The United States was accused of supporting 
right-wing dictatorships and op, ring popular governments* 
The two Meetings of Consultation of Foreign Ministers in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, in August, 1960, were indicative of the 
Latin American orientation* The Ministers voted for a 
strong resolution, including sanctions against the Trujillo 
regime in the Dominican Republic; but only a mild resolution, 
condemning intervention by an extra-continental power, was 
passed in the case of Cuba, which was not even mentioned by 
name in the resolution* The support for Castro diminished 
enough to enable his exclusion from participating in the CAS 
in 1962, but communist influence or activity is still evi- 
dent in many places, such as Bolivia, Brasil, Chile, and 
Venezuela* Several undemocratic regimes frustrate the cause 
of freedom in other countries, most notably, perhaps, in 
Haiti. 

The Alliance for Progress is the latest, the »o3t 
dynamic, and the most far-reaching of the methods which have 
been initiated to deal with this problem* It is an attack 
on the underlying causes of unrest, a bold attempt to win 
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the people of Latin America to the cause of freedom by pro- 
moting vast economic and social progress under peaceful 
rather than violent circumstances. 

By contributing to the elimination or reduction of 
the poverty, the social and political contradictions and in- 
justice which fan the flames of revolution, the United 
States faces the indirect security threats with tne weapons 
of peace; it seeks its objectives within the accepted rules 
of the hemisphere. The United States overall policy is to 
keep the Latin American governments and peoples firmly asso- 
ciated with it and the Western world. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk said; 

The wave of the future is the peaceful, democratic 
revolution symbolized for the Americas in the Alli- 
ance for Progress—the revolution which will bring 
change without chaos, development without dictator- 
ship and hope without hatred. * 

III. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 



The problems of Latin America are almost stereotyped 
in the American mind, but it is necessary to review them 
briefly in order to relate them to security problems and to 
the Alliance. The latifundia of colonial times remain today 



^Ernest K. Lindley <ed»), The Winds of Freedom (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1963), pp. 133-134. Quo t'ecf ~f rom a speech by 
Secretary Rusk at Punta del Este, Uruguay, on January 25, 

1962. 
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to a great extent, although this varies considerably in dif- 
ferent countries. In the earlier days of independence, 
social and economic mobility was extremely limited. The 
middle class was very small and the vast majority of the 
people lived in abject poverty, economic power was concen- 
trated in the hands of an aristocracy. The military and the 
church shared political power with the aristocracy and helped 
resist change. Foreign investors had to ally themselves 
with the dominant groups and became known as another element 
of reaction. Serious physical obstacles to communication 
and transportation in many cases also hindered progress. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, the impact 
of the industrial revolution began to be felt intensively in 
Latin America. The agricultural products and mineral re- 
sources of the area were needed by the more industrialized 
nations, and the foreign traders, investors, and immigrants 
brought the technological advances of Western Europe and the 
United States to Latin America. After World War I, the 
larger countries began a rapid increase in industrialization, 
and the rest of the countries attempted to build some indus- 
try. Under the stimulus of industrialization, urbanization 
and immigration , the population increased rapidly. 

The increased wealth of the twentieth century did 
little to improve the plight of the masses. However, between 
the wars, the emerging laboring, industrial, and middle-class 
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groups In the rapidly growing urban centers did manage to 
exert some pressure on the entrenched conservative elite. 

The change from a predominantly rural and agricultural 
economy to one that was increasingly urban and industrial 
brought about a great social upheaval. The industrialists 
led the first real challenge to the old order. The middle 
groups and labor gained political power but found cleavages 
between their interests almost as great as those with the 
old oligarchies. Whether brought about by violent revolu- 
tion or less drastic measures, change came to most of Latin 
America. However, stability did not necessarily accompany 
the change. The new ruling groups were normally in favor of 
reform, but they often used highly undemocratic methods to 
stay in power and carry out their reforms. 

Host of the basic problems remained. Illiteracy was 
high, vast numbers of people were essentially outside of the 
economy, most of the countries depended on a few basic agri- 
cultural exports for most of their foreign exchange; they 
just did not qualify as modern, advanced states. Although 
the per capita increase in gross national product rose 
sharply after World War II, the average growth rate from 
1950 to 1961 was about 1.4 per cent, and the 1962 average 
was 266 dollars per capita, compared with the United states 
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2 

figure of about 2,020 dollars per capita. Each country is 
somewhat different, but, in general, a social revolution is 

3 

just below the surface in much of Latin America. A peace- 
ful revolution is proposed by the Alliance. 

IV. FRCM THE GOOD NEIGHBOR TO THE ALLIANCE 

We have seen the conditions in Latin America which 
make necessary some form of accelerated development program. 
Now we will trace briefly some of the highlights of the 
growth of inter -American cooperation since the early days of 
the "Good Neighbor Policy." 

A movement called "Pan Americanism" grew in a rather 
sporadic manner for more than a century. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt gave a new dynamism to this idea of hemispheric 
solidarity by proclaiming the Good Neighbor Policy and re- 
nouncing unilateral intervention. At the Special Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
agreements were reached which provided for consultation 
among the American Republics in the event of intervention or 
threats to the peace. The Declaration of Lima, signed in 

2 

AID, Latin America : Trends in Production and Trade 

(Washington, 19S3J , pp. 14 and 19. 

3 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower states, "there is absolutely 
no doubt in my mind that revolution is inevitable in Latin 
America," The Wine Is Bitter (Garden City: Doubleday, 1963), 

p. xi. 
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1938, strengthened the basis for consultation and readied 
the inter -^American system for the cooperative measures soon 
to be occasioned by the war* A series of pacts had already 
been signed providing for peaceful settlement of disputes 
among American states* 

The need for consultation was soon obvious* As th* 
war spread across Europe, the first Meetings of Consultation 
of Foreign Ministers were held in Panama in September, 1939, 
and in Havana in July, 1940. The threat of involvement in 
war brought cooperation in the hemisphere to a new high. 

Among the steps taken were the formation of the Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee and the In ter -American 
Development Commission. Military and economic cooperation 
was stepped up to protect the hemisphere* 

After Pearl Harbor, a Third Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters was held in January, 1942, and the remainder of the 
machinery was set up for cooperation in the defense of the 
hemisphere* The Inter-American Defense Board and the Emer- 
gency Committee for Political Defense were formed so that 
military coordination and cooperative efforts against . * v*.r- 
sive activities were dded to the al eady existing bodies 
for economic cooperation. The United States furnished .<ost 
of the military strength and equip- nt, but the Latin Ameri- 
cans provided bases of great strategic value, manpower, and, 
very importantly, the raw materials which were so necessary 
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for the prosecution of the war effort by the United States. 

An almost closed economic system grew out of the effects of 
the war on trade and the critical need of the United States 
for Latin American products. Quotas and price controls were 
put in effect and a greatly expanded production of strategic 
materials was built up. The United States poured money into 
Latin America, and a substantial amount was devoted to de- 
velopment of the infrastructure and resources of lasting 
4 

significance. 

As the tide of war shifted against the Axis, hemi- 
spheric cooperation became less critical to the war effort 
and was of less concern to the United States. We shifted to 
global rather than hemispheric horizons. The special Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace, held at Mexico City in 
early 1945, produced little in the way of concrete programs 
for the transition to peace, but the general agreements 
reached there led to the Rio Treaty and the Organization of 
American States. The existing pattern of collective se- 
curity through consultation was institutionalized in the 
1947 Rio Treaty, while the Inter-American regional organiza- 
tion was formalized in 1948 in the Charter of Bogoti, 

4 A concise account of wartime economic cooperation is 
given in J. Lloyd Kechaa, The United States and Inter-Amer lean 
Security t 1889-1960 (Austin: liniversi'ty of ¥exas Press, 

Y^GlT, Chapter Vll’i. Arthur Whitaker notes the developmental 
significance of wartime aid in The United States and South 
America , the Northern Repu blic s Ydambrldlge : Harvard Univer- 

sity Press , 1948). 
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providing for political, economic and cultural cooperation 
in very general terms* The Latin Americans wanted and ex- 
pected extensive cooperative efforts for economic develop- 
ment but were unable to get the United States even to parti- 
cipate in an Inter-American economic Conference* Despite 
impressive resolutions and general statements at the general 
conferences at Mexico City in 1945, Bogota in 1948, and 
Caracas in 1954, concrete development programs of any great 
scope could not be agreed upon* American policy was mainly 
concerned with maintaining maximum tranquillity in Latin 

5 

America— a conservative policy* An important segment of 
Latin American thought was anything but conservative* 

In 1958, the economic policy of the United States 
Government toward Latin America began to shift closer to the 
nascent consensus of Latin American leaders* General agree- 
ment was developing in Latin America as a result, to a large 
extent, of the valuable work of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America, led by the able Dr. Raul 
Prebisch of Argentina*^ The Latin American hopes were pre- 
sented effectively in August, 1958, by President Juscelino 

^John C. Dreier, The Organization of American States 
and the Hemisphere Crisis (New York: harper and' Row, 1§&2 ) , 

p7“ 73T~ 

g 

Dr* Prebisch has often opposed U.S* policies and is 
a rather controversial figure* However, outstanding work was 
accomplished by ECLA under his leadership, and this writer 
has accepted the more favorable impression of Prebisch which 
many observers endorse* Ibid* , p* 81* 
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Kubitschcj: of Brazil in his proposed "Operation Pam 

America." The ominous signs of an economic crisis, the 
threat of political instability and communism, and the hos- 
tile reception accorded Vice President Richard Nixon helped 
to swing United States support toward more government par- 
ticipation in Latin American economic and social developments 
An informal meeting of Foreign Ministers was held in 
Washington in September, 1958, which recommended forming a 
special committee of the CAS Council to formulate new meas- 
ures for economic cooperation within the OAS . Another 
recommendation called for the establishment of an inter- 
American development institution. The Council of the CAS 
immediately formed the "Committee of Twenty-One" and the 
economic and Social Council appointed a special committee to 
set up the financial institution, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. The efforts of the Committee of Twenty-One led 
to the signing, in 1960, of the Act of Bogota, making Opera- 
tion Pan America the basis for a new program of social and 
economic progress. This was a direct forerunner of the 
Alliance for Progress. Also in 1960, the Inter-American 
economic and Social Council was reorganized to enable it to 
contribute more effectively to development efforts, and the 
Social Progress Trust Fund was set up by the United States 
to be administered by the Inter-American Development Bank. 

The United States had recognized the need for a new approach, 
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